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QUESTING WITH gue 


If there are times when you 
feel your boss is probably a rein- 
carnation of Simon Legree, cheer 
up. Things could undoubtedly be 
worse. Consider, for example, 
what it must have been like to 
work under this set of office 
rules. They were in effect in the 
Mount Cory Carriage and Wagon 
Works in 1872. 

“Employes shall daily sweep 
the floors,” the rules begin, “fill 
lamps, clean chimneys, whittle 
pen nibs to individual taste, take 
off one night a week for court- 
ing, and if they are thrifty, faith- 
ful, faultless, attentive to religious 
duties, and stay out of jail, they 
will be given an increase of 5 
cents per day after 5 years. That 
is, if profits justify it.” 
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And dating from about the 
same period is a clipping which 
indicates that the little woman’s 
way with a hairpin was exciting 
comment even then: 

“There is scarcely a thing a 
woman cannot do with a hairpin. 
They use it to pick their teeth, 
button shoes, clean finger nails, 
punch bed bugs out of cracks, 
fasten up stray bangs, clean out 
the stem of their husband’s pipe, 
scratch their heads, trim lamp 
wicks, run into a cake to see if 
it is done, and about a million 
other things. And all with the 
same hairpin!” 


Here’s a campaign joke we 
like, from Rep Wm L Springer 
(R-Ill). According to Rep Sprin- 
ger, a farmer’s wife called to her 
husband, “Hiram, that candidate 
you don’t like is coming up the 
road. What’ll I say if he wants 
to kiss the children?” 

“Don’t say anything,” Hiram 
told her. “Just call ’em back to 
the kitchen first and give ’em 
plenty of bread and butter and 
molasses.” 

oy) 

We just got a letter from the 
North France Auto Club, which 
calls certain very poor streets 
“flutes.” Just one hole after an- 
other! 

And we’ve picked up another 
bit of intelligence from abroad. 
The Greeks, apparently operating 
on the “if you can’t lick ’em, join 
’em” theory, have figured out 
how to preserve the ruins of the 
Parthenon in Athens. Every night 
they bring a load of cracked 
marble from the nearby quarries 
and dump it at the Parthenon. 
This way tourists can steal all the 
souvenir marble they want to 
without doing any real damage! 

36 


Texan who says he’s been in 
the bootlegging business 50 years 
has a problem. He has the rye 
problem pretty well in hand, but 
would like to know where he can 
buy synthetic bourbon flavoring. 
Suggestions, anyone? 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D ETIsEn- 
HOWER, refuting charges of 
“colonialism” in speech on 
the eve of his departure for 
South America: “In all his- 
tory no nat’n has had a more hon- 
orable record in its dealings with 
other countries than has the U S. 
The Philippines are independent 
today—by their own choice. Alaska 
and Hawaii are now proud partners 


’ in our federated, democratic enter- 


prise—by their own choice. Puerto 
Rico is a commonwealth within the 
U S system—by its own choice.” 
. . . [2] Pres JusScELINO KUBITSCHEK 
of Brazil, on the visit of Pres Ei- 
senhower to his country: “We in- 
terpret the visit of Pres Eisenhower 
as a gesture of great friendship for 
Brazil. We receive him not only as 
a grand friend, but also as a comdr 
who led us all to democratic se- 
curity (in World War II).”... 
[3] V-Pres RicHarp M NIxon, ad- 
dressing senior class at Notre Dame 
Univ, saying one-third of the world 
holds the balance in the fight be- 
tween freedom and communism: 
“They (Africa and Asia) would 
prefer change with freedom, but 
if they get progress at the cost of 
freedom, they will have to pay 
that price.” ... [4] JoHN MAsE- 
FIELD, England’s Poet Laureate, 
celebrating in verse the arrival of 
Queen Elizabeth’s 2nd son: “Oh 
child descended from a line of 
kings/ Born into earthly fortune, 
power and place,/ Unseen your 
blessings gather upon wings,/ A 
many-millioned praying shields 
your cot,/ The love, the hope, the 


§ you on that? 


promise of the 

race.” (But Eng- 

land’s rejoicing was 

marred by death of 

Countess Mountbat- 

ten, a mbr of the 
royal family, 48 hrs after the birth 
of the baby. And in all the excite- 
ment in the British royal family, 
the arrival of the Japanese prince- 
ling caused relatively little commo- 
tion.) . . . [5] CLEMENT ATTLEE, 
former British Prime Minister, in 
address at Purdue Univ, saying 
world gov’t is civilization’s only 
hope for survival: “We must get 
rid of war if civilization is to sur- 
vive and the only way we can do 
it is by having a substitute for 
war.” ... [6] WrLBpur TrRoTTER, de- 
scribing his 3-hr ordeal as a jail- 
breaker’s hostage: “Sure I was 
scared. Anybody who would go thru 
that and not be scared would be 
crazy. After the lst 5 min’s I never 
did think he’d shoot me—I don’t 
know why, just psychic, I guess... 
But I'll tell you something—I’m 
never going to watch another of 
them highway patrol shows on tv 
again.” ... [7%] THos J CavaNAuGH, 
Chicago, celebrating his 104th 
birthday, saying he doesn’t credit 
his long life to his vitamin pills: 
“IT can’t tell yet. I didn’t start tak- 
ing them until less than a yr ago.” 


Que 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

The art of advertising — in its 
more sophisticated forms—lies not 
in telling lies, but in selecting 
truths. The real accomplishment of 
our sugar-coated society is not 
selling us bad refrigerators or even 
bad novels, but rather the presen- 
tation of everything—cars, works 
of art, education, and even such 
abstract qualities as “maturity’— 
in a standardized, glamorized sell- 
er’s package.—Editorial, Humanist. 


BEAUTY—2 

Mid-afternoon primping was 
urged on working girls by Vittorio 
Strozzie, beauty expert of Rome, 
Italy, before a mtg of women 
shorthand experts there. He 
claimed that a “beauty snack” of 
5 min’s is just as important as the 
coffee break and brings happiness 





to fellow workers as well. This 
should include face massage, fresh 
make-up, creamed, massaged hands, 
touching up finger nails, and even 
a slight change of clothing, ac- 
cording to World News Service— 
MAE WALKER, Jnl of Business Edu- 
cation. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

When men speak badly of you, so 
live that no one will believe them. 
—Wesleyan Methodist. 


BLESSINGS—4 

Count your blessings, not your 
bruises. — Ros’r LaAIDLaAw FOorRBEs, 
Forbes. 


BOASTING—5 

A Soviet scientist, M Agrest, says 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed by a nuclear blast set 
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off by invaders from outer space. 

Next the world will probably be 
told that Jonah made that trip 
from near Tarshish to the Arabian 
Gulf in an early Red submarine 
instead of riding in the belly of a 


whale. — Editorial, Indianapolis 
Star. 
CHARACTER—6 


Our own personal problem is 
quite the same as that of every 
other sane, red-blooded, earnest 
man or woman in the whole wide 
world. It is to make ourselves as 
big and fine and useful and human 
as we possibly can and, were we so 
fortunate as to have well-born sons 
and daughters, to help them to be 
bigger and finer and more useful 
and more human than we are. It 
is a much less spectacular job than 
the artificial problems of gov't, 
dynasty, empire, ecclesiasticism, 
trade unionism, socialism, commu- 
nism, commercial supremacy, dic- 
tatorship, and all the other aggres- 
sive mass movements; but it is the 
one real and important problem 
whose solution will bring peace 
and tranquility and worth to a 
world now very much distraught. 
—HANFORD HENDERSON, quoted in 
York Trade Compositor, York 
Composition Co. 


CHILD—Guidance—7 

Dr Fred Tate, Chief of Staff at 
the American Foundation for Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry, has some 
consoling words for parents dis- 
heartened by the behavior of their 
adolescents. “A youngster must re- 
sent his parents in order to ma- 
ture. But it’s only part of growing 
up, and he does get over it—if he 
has had loving acceptance at 
home.”—ANN PrincHot, “How Much 
Have We Told Our Daughters?” 
Christian Herald, 2-’60. 


CHILDREN—8 

Know you what it is to be a 
child? It is to be something very 
different from the man of today. 
It is to have a spirit yet streaming 
from the waters of baptism; it is 
to believe in love, to believe in. 
loveliness, to believe in belief; it is 
to be so little that the elves can 
reach to whisper in your ear; it is 
to turn the pumpkins into coaches, 
and mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness, and nothing into every- 
thing, for each child has its fairy 
godmother in its soul. — FRANCIS 
THompson, quoted in Education. 


CHRISTIANITY—9 

A church mbrship does not make 
a Christian any more than owning 
a piano makes a musician.—Dovuc- 
Las Meapor, These Times. 


COMIC BOOKS—10 

Rob’t L Thorndike, in his study 
of the vocabulary of comic books, 
concluded that, if a child reads one 
comic book a month thruout the 
school yr, he reads about as many 
words as he would in a fourth- or 
fifth-grade reader.— Ros’r EMANS, 
“Treasure Island: The Classic and 
the Classic Comic,” Elementary 
School Jnl, 2-’60. 


COURAGE—I1 

Courage is the finest of human 
qualities because it guarantees all 
the others. — WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
British elder statesman. 


CREATIVITY—12 

The overworked, driven person 
or class is seldom creative, while 
leisure, even wasteful leisure, may 
end creatively—BERNARD BERENSON, 
One Yr’s Reading for Fun (Knopf). 


Qube 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Letters sent by America’s only 2 
living ex-presidents—Harry S Tru- 
man and Herbert Hoover—do not 
require stamps. Their signature in 
the right-hand corner is enough to 
get them thru the mails. These 
postal franks are a result of the 
1958 act of Congress giving $25,000- 
a-yr pensions to former presidents, 
along with $50,000 annually for 
clerical hire and free office space, 
plus free mailing privileges. The 
85-yr-old Hoover turns his pension 
back to the Treasury, but accepts 
the franking privilege. Former Pres 
Truman, now 75 and not a rich 
man, accepts all benefits involved. 

Most unusual postal route in the 
world is in Alaska between Gam- 
bell and Savoonga. By winter, the 
U S Postman drives a dog-team; 
by summer, a skin boat. 

The Library of Congress’ legisla- 
tive reference service gets most of 
the tough assignments from Con- 
gressional offices. Last wk, Rep 
Wm B Widnall’s (R-N J) office 
called up the Library and said, 
“I understand you might supply us 
with a complete history of the eco- 
nomic progress of the U S from 
colonial times to the present.” The 
voice at the other end of the wire 
didn’t hesitate: “I am very happy 
to tell you that you have the wrong 


number.” 
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CREDIT—13 

Credit cards are now spreading 
even in to the dime stores. The S 
S Kresge Co, the nation’s third 
largest variety chain, plans to start 
using charge plates in 68 stores in 
the Michigan area. Woolworth is 
testing a similar system, and W T 
Grant already has introduced the 
cards in all of its stores——Forbes. 


DEMOCRACY—14 

Personal freedom, a wide range 
of individual expression, a com- 
plete respect for the human mind 
and human personality—this is the 
ideal of the democratic system.— 
CarL SAnDBuRG, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


DIET—15 

Three square meals a day? They 
may be the ruin of you, according 
to bio-chemist Dr Clarence Cohn 
of Chicago. The strain of peak de- 
mand on your inner organs may 
touch off heart and circulatory ail- 
ments. Children seem to know in- 
stinctively when and what to eat, 
says Dr Cohn. There’s no reason, 
except ingrained habit, for man 
not to live by “demand feeding,” 
too. In fact, he suggests the day 
may come when the conventional 
lunch hr will be replaced by short 
“food breaks.”—Popular Science. 


EDUCATION—16 

Perhaps the most valuable result 
of all education is the ability to 
make yourself do the thing you 
have to do when it ought to be 
done, whether you like it or not; 
it is the first lesson that ought to 
be learned; and however early a 
man’s training begins, it is prob- 
ably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly—THos Henry HUXLEy, 
Education. 


. @ ~ book briefs... 
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In *59—for the 3rd yr in a row— 
Prentice-Hall was the publisher of 
the yr’s number one non-fiction 
best seller. The book? Pat Boone’s 
’Twirt Twelve and Twenty, a vol- 
ume of advice for teen-agers. Over 
460,000 copies of the original edi- 
tion have been sold. In ’57 and ’58, 
Art Linkletter’s Kids Say the 
Darndest Things held top spot. 


Teachers and school sup’ts some- 
times find it difficult to deal ef- 
fectively with gifted students. To 
help them, the Nat’l Education 
Ass’n (with financial help from the 
Carnegie Corp’n) has published a 
new book, Administration Proced- 
ures and School Practices for the 
Academically Talented Student in 
the Secondary School. Copies may 
be obtained for $1.25 each from the 
Nat'l Education Ass’n, 1201 16th 
St, N W, Washington 6, D C. 


“ ” 


With the Feb 14 issue of the N Y 
Times Book Review, Hawaii begins 
reporting its best sellers for in- 
clusion in the Times best seller 
list. Since our 50th state is the 
farthest one from the publishers of 
the east, its initial choices may be 
of some interest. The 5 most popu- 
lar books in the 2 categories are 
set down in order of popularity: 
Fiction—Hawaii, Advise and Con- 
sent, The Ugly American, A Ha- 
waiian Reader, and The Devil’s 
Advocate. General—How I Turned 
$1,000 Into a Million in Real Estate 
—in My Spare Time, The Frisbies 





Se 


Hand-made paper; 

Hand-set type; 

Morocco binding; 

Contents: Tripe—Jos S New- 
MAN, Verse Yet! (World). 


La 





of the South Seas, Questions and 
Answers in Real Estate (apparent- 
ly a local product), Folk Medicine, 
and The Armada. 


“ ” 


The poet Byron once commented 
that “a book’s a book altho there’s 
nothing in it,” and there have been 
a number of books containing only 
blank pages. In 1929 there ap- 
peared Wisdom of the Ages, Si- 
lence, and—appropriately—What I 
Know About Wall St After 14 Yrs 
Experience. And a great many 
copies of a French book, Nothing, 
were sold at 10 francs each, altho 
the contents consisted of 200 blank 
pages! 


“ ” 


Simon and Schuster reports it 
has just sold the Arabic transla- 
tion rights to Television Plays by 
Paddy Chayefsky, which includes 
“Marty.” Adds S and S, “We can 
see it now: ‘So what do you feel 
like doin’ tonight, Mohammed?’” 








EDUCATION—1l7 

It is estimated that a college 
grad earns during his lifetime an 
average of $100,000 more than a 
non-college man of comparable 
ability, reports Dr Frank H Sparks, 
pres of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education. On this basis, he 
adds, the 240,000 men graduates of 
June 1958 will, during the next 35 
or 40 yrs, receive as income and 
spend as customers some $25 bil- 
lion more than if they had not 
gone to college—=Industrial Press 
Service. 


FAITH—18 

Here is a good picture of the 
power of faith to sustain a life of 
great endeavor for a good cause. 
The words were written by the 
biographer of Susan B Anthony, a 
great leader in the movement for 
women’s rights, a woman of tre- 
mendous achievement: “Her life 
expressed the power of faith as a 
practical endowment. She knew its 
potent secret and pure energy. In 
her long battle for humanity, faith 
was her chief weapon.”—HA.rorpD 
E Luccock, Christian Herald. 


FAMILY LIFE—19 

The horizons of both husband 
and wife have been pushed back, 
and this is good. The harsh, im- 
perious and often arbitrary rule of 
the father has given way to a 
more tender, understanding and 
attentive influence. Together moth- 
er and father rule and guide the 
household as complementary rath- 
er than contradictory spheres of 
influence. Parental duties have be- 
come less chopped up and separat- 


Que 
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ed. They overlap in important 
areas, with father and mother 
sharing the mutual responsibility 
which cannot help but create a 
loving, predictable and happy 
home. — Geo Hacmarer, “Is Dad 
Still Lord of the House?” Informa- 
tion, 2-’60. 


Que scrap book 


The 18th century speeches of 
British statesman EDMUND 
BurKE could be pondered today 
to good effect. For many of his 
comments on his own troubled 
times could very well be made 
about our troubled world and 
century. In 1775 he said: 


The use of force alone is but 
temporary: It may subdue for 
a moment; but it does not re- 
move the necessity of subduing 
again: and a nat’n is not gov- 
erned which is perpetually to 
be conquered. 





FATIGUE—20 

Probably the foremost cause of 
psychological fatigue is boredom. 
In studying a group of industrial 
workers, Dr Lillian Galbraith, this 
country’s leading efficiency expert, 
found that those with an interest- 
ing evening coming up were al- 
ways much less fatigued at the end 
of a day than were others. For this 
reason, whenever possible attempt 
to cut such fatigue by “having 
something to look ahead to.”— 
Ros’r MINES, psychologist, “The 
Secret of Real Efficiency,” Sales- 
man’s Opportunity, 2-’60. 


» | e 


FOREIGN AID—21 

‘We sometimes wonder why for- 
eign aid costs so much. Part of the 
answer may be in the experience of 
a committee from the U S that 
landed in a rather primitive post 
in Africa. They were immediately 
surrounded by an excited group of 
natives gesticulating wildly toward 
them and shouting to one another. 
Naturally the Americans became a 
bit nervous. However, the inter- 
preter quickly reassured them. 
“They are not going to mob us,” 
he said. “All they are saying is, 
‘The Americans have come! Raise 
your prices!’” — Nuggets, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


GOSSIP—22 

Gossip was utterly distasteful to 
Mrs Hannah More, English au- 
thoress. Whenever a visitor brought 
up any gossip, she would say, 
“Come, we will go and ask if this 
is true.” The tale-bearer was al- 
ways so taken aback she would beg 
to be excused. But the determined 
Mrs More insisted on escorting the 
tale-bearer to the one about whom 
the story had been told, to verify 
its truth or falsity. It is said that 
no one ever repeated the offense 
of tale-bearing in Hannah More’s 
presence.—Sunshine Mag. 


GREATNESS—23 

Great adventure is found where 
great men are, and where great 
men are, there too are great wom- 
en.—MaArRGARET PETTIFER, “A Land of 
Enchantment,” Kentucky School 
Jnl, 2-’60. 


HAPPINESS—24 

They say that money doesn’t 
bring happiness, but it’s nice to be 
able to find out for yourself— 
Banking. 


HAPPINESS—25 

The happy man will be the one 
who has accomplished and is still 
advancing —Dr Jay B Nasu, “Edu- 
cation for Leisure—A Must,” Jnl of 
Health, Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, 1-’60. 


HOSPITALITY—26 

Hospitality consists of a little 
fire, a little food, and an immense 
quiet—Jnl of the American Medi- 
cal Ass’n. 


HUMAN BEINGS—27 

There cannot be a better world 
without better individuals —Freper- 
IcK KeTTner, Biosophical Review. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—28 

Sen Barry Goldwater thinks 
much of our delinquency is the re- 
sult of “too much security.” He 
says, “With gov’t guaranteeing ed- 
ucation, jobs and retirement will 
be provided whether one works or 
not, we guarantee laziness.” And in 
competition with the lean, hungry 
USSR, laziness is a luxury we can- 
not afford—PavuL. Harvey, “What 
Makes a Beatnik?” Gen’l Features 
Corp’n Syndicate. 


KNOWLEDGE—29 

Knowledge without common 
sense is folly; without method it 
is waste; without kindness it is 
fanaticism; without religion it is 
death. But with common sense, it 
is wisdom; with method it is pow- 
er; with character it is benefi- 
cence; with religion, it is virtue, 
life and peace.—Wisdom. 
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Spring, Beautiful Spring 
March 20th brings the Vernal 
Equinox, herald of Spring. On that 
date, day and night are of equal 
length. Violent storms usually at- 
tend the birth of Spring. 
Afterwards, nature begins an up- 
ward surge: The sap rises, the 
pulse of living quickens, green tips 
of flowers and leaves appear. 


It is Spring again, her smile is up- 
on the world. 

Spring with that nameless pathos 
in the air 

Which dwells with all things fair— 

Spring with her golden suns and 
silver rain 

Is with us once again. 


The bold, blustering March wind 
rushes over us, blowing Winter’s 
frown away. Then comes the soft, 
dangerous Spring wind, a gay phi- 
landerer, blowing where he listeth, 
waking romance and a nameless 
longing in the hearts of men. 


In the Spring a livelier iris changes 
on the burnished dove 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


This restlessness, this putting on 
of new colors, is the outward mani- 
festation of a deep spiritual 
change, the recreation of life. 


The land and waters sing, 
For God has sent us back His 
Spring! ... 


gue 
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Spring in the world! 

And all things are made new. 

Spring in the heart! 

And a bird-note in the blue! 

And we are somehow sure 

By this dumb turmoil in the soul 
of man 

Of an impending Resurrection. . 
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LANGUAGE—Foreign—30 

The American scientist who can 
read Russian is almost as rare as 
the whooping crane. And yet, in a 
survey that I made, published in 
March ’57 by the State Dep’t Ex- 
ternal Research Staff, it was found 
that only 165 of our 1800 colleges 
even taught Russian—and this to 
a mere 5,000 students. This num- 
ber, of course, is insignificant when 
compared with the est’d ten million 
Russians of all ages who today are 
studying English—Jacosp ORNSTEIN, 
“The Crisis in Language Training,” 
American Scholar, Winter ’59-’60. 


LAUGHTER—31 

No one likes to be laughed at; 
what is funny to us may be pain- 
ful to someone else. Each person 
likes to be upheld in his own esti- 
mation of himself; the derision of 
laughter can destroy him. We must 
use laughter discreetly, because 
there is much power in laughter. 
The Eskimos do not punish a 
thief; they laugh at him. There is, 
consequently, very little stealing 
among Eskimos.—ANpDers S LUNDE, 
“The Gift of Humor,” Universalist 
Leader, 2-’60. 


LIFE—Living—32 

I believe that the best luck is to 
be happily married, and the next 
best luck is to have good friends.— 
Jas Hitton, quoted in Think. 
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Week of Mar 20-26 


ssoopathways to the past++see, 


Nat'l Wildlife Wk 
Jewish Youth Wk 
(begins Mar 25) 
Mar 20—Third Sunday in Lent. 
. First day of spring (see GEM 
Box). . . 210 yrs ago (1750) Sam’l 
Johnson’s The Rambler appeared. 
An early forerunner of the modern 
magazine, it survived only 2 yrs. 
(Then as now, publishing was a 
risky business.) 


Mar 21—275th anniv (1685) b of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, German 
composer. . . 170 yrs ago (1790) 
Thos Jefferson became our Ist 
Sec’y of State. 


Mar 22—195 yrs ago (1765) the 
British Stamp Act became law in 
the American Colonies. The law 
provided that revenue stamps must 
be attached to newspapers, playing 
cards, legal documents, brochures. 
From the ist, colonists resisted en- 
forcement of this act. . . 185 yrs 
ago (1775) Edmund Burke made 
his great speech in Parliament, 
urging conciliation with the Colo- 
nies. He was ignored. . . 140 yrs ago 
(1820) Commodore Stephen Deca- 
tur, American naval hero, was 
mortally wounded in a duel with 
Commodore Jas Barron. 


Mar 23—185 yrs ago (1775) Pat- 
rick Henry made his most famous 
speech—an appeal to arm against 
England—before the Virginia Con- 
vention. His ringing challenge, 
“Give me liberty or give me 
death!” electrified the Colonies. . 
60 yrs ago (1900) representatives of 





/, 


steelmasters Andrew Carnegie and 
Henry Clay Frick met at Atlantic 
City to merge their conflicting in- 
terests. The resulting Carnegie Co 
was a forerunner of the U S Steel 
Corp’n. 


Mar 24—105th anniv (1855) b of 
Andrew Wm Mellon, American in- 
dustrialist, art collector and bibli- 
ophile; Sec’y of the Treasury un- 
der Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. . . 60 yrs ago (1900) 
Mayor Rob’t A Van Wyck formally 
broke ground—with a silver spade 
—for one of the world’s great 
transportation systems, the N Y 
subway. 


Mar 25—60 yrs ago (1900) the 
Socialist Party of the U S was or- 
ganized at Indianapolis. . . 60 yrs 
ago (1900) Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
musical parody of the law, Trial 
by Jury, was given its world pre- 
miere in London. 


Mar 26—85th anniv (1875) b of 
Rob’t Frost, American poet. . . 35 
yrs ago (1925) inflation was so 
rampant in Italy that a public 
bonfire of 100 million lire was 
staged as the opening event in the 
gov’t’s campaign to reduce the cir- 
culation of paper money. 
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LONELINESS—33 
One of the greatest problems of 
modern civilization is loneliness. 
Loneliness is partly due to the fact 
that leisure is not used creatively, 
that the leisure time becomes a 
period of lostness. . . Leisure we 
have—we need to learn to use it 
creatively. For it can be destruc- 
tive or it can be a means of bidg 
physical, mental stamina, of gen- 
erating power and inspiration.— 
Geo De Huszar, Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy (Harper). 
66 
Who is this man who has 
dared to imply 
He has more on the ball and is 
smarter than I? 
And why does he think, this 
intellectual bloke, 
He knows more than I ’cause 
he knows what to smoke? 
—AGNES GUILFOYLE. 





34 
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LOVE—35 

Love is an ocean of emotion sur- 
rounded by expanses of expenses. 
—Grit. 


MATURITY—36 

Maturity for a woman is when 
she stops measuring herself with a 
tape measure and uses it to meas- 
ure things she is sewing.—North 
Vernon Sun. 


MODERN AGE—37 

The kid of olden days walked a 
couple of mi’s to and from school, 
made his own amusement devices, 
thought a penny a fortune, went 
barefoot in summer, wore knee 
pants until he was old enough to 
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work, and was certain of only 3 
days of the wk: Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Friday was the last 
day of school, Saturday he took his 
wkly bath, and Sunday he put on 
his best and went to church. His 
modern counterpart is driven 2 
blocks to school, has ready-made 
toys, thinks pennies are good only 
in parking meters, owns shoes for 
all occasions, gets long pants as 
soon as he can walk, and is a hu- 
man calendar as far as knowing 
which day of the wk it is. How? By 
tv programs.—Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


ORIGIN: Fiasco—38 

An Italian braggart belittled the 
skill of the glass blowers, certain 
that he could do as well as any of 
the professionals. One day he was 
taken to the glass factory to test 
his skill. As was expected, he suc- 
ceeded in blowing only a queer- 
shaped bottle which the workmen 
called a fiasco, a little flask. So to- 
day we describe a failure by the 
use of this Italian word, fiasco— 
Sunshine Mag. 


PATIENCE—39 

This would be a fine world if all 
men showed as much patience all 
the time as they do when waiting 
for a fish to bite—Pucx, Tit-Bits, 
London. 


PAYOLA—40 

The only aspect of “payola” that 
is solely American is the word 
“Payola” itself, says a McGraw- 
Hill publication. In Rome, the un- 
der-the-counter payment is ident- 
ical, but the word is “busterella.” 
In Hong Kong it’s “hai yo.” And in 
Mexico it’s “mordida”—translated, 
“the bite.” 
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POST OFFICE—Mail—41 
American people send and re- 
ceive two-thirds of the world’s 
mail. This now totals 61 billion 
pieces, plus a billion parcels per yr. 
The number of pieces of mail per 
person per yr, now averaging 350, 
is expected to double to 700 within 
the next twenty-five yrs. — Mar 
Watker, Jnl of Business Education. 


PROBLEMS—Future—42 

That college-bound granddaugh- 
ter of yours in the yr 2000, may 
have reason to think that our 
problems, about which we make 
much ado, were simple in contrast 
to the problems she and her con- 
temporaries have of understanding 
and co-operating with the citizens 
of Mars, Venus and other planets 
of the Universe! — Hon Mary H 
Donton, Judge of the U S Customs 
Court in N Y, “Politics, Power, and 
Your Granddaughter,” Jnl of the 
American Ass'n of Univ Women, 
1-’60. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—43 
Pneumonia is a slight cold han- 

dled by a public relations man.— 

Jnl of the American Medical Ass’n. 


READING—44 

Reading without thinking is 
worse than no reading at all. . . If 
@ man read only 1 book all his life, 
and if it made him think, it would 
be worth more than having a 
smattering of a thousand works.— 
Harry GOLDEN, For 2¢ Plain (World 
Publishing Co). 


RELIGION—45 

There is no common denominat- 
or in the world today except re- 
ligion. The world has become a 
neighborhood without brotherhood. 
—BILt_y GRAHAM, evangelist, speak- 
ing in Lagos, Nigeria. 


RESEARCH—46 

Secrets of deep oceans will be ex- 
plored by a new fleet of 22 U S 
research ships, the Nat’l Science 
Foundation announced. The ist, an 
all-weather ship for the Woods 
Hole, Mass, Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, will cost $3 million and will 
be built at once. Entire fleet is ex- 
pected to be ready by 1970. Russia 
is now far ahead of this country in 
oceanic research. Rep Jas C Oliver, 
of Maine, said: “The nation which 
1st unlocks the secrets of the ocean 
depths may hold the key to future 
survival.” The sea-going lab’y will 
replace the 28-yr-old Atlantis — 
Tom WRIGLEY, Elks Mag. 


RESPONSIBILITY—47 

The only way to get along with 
falsehood is not to think. This is 
easier than is commonly supposed. 
The din of public and private 
propaganda in which we live, the 
pressure exerted by the institutions 
in which we work and have our 
being, and the tyranny of our 
neighbor’s lifted eyebrow are mak- 
ing thinking next to impossible. 
Under these circumstances the 
habit of not thinking, of not car- 
ing, or not protesting is the easiest 
in the world to acquire. The most 
common statement you can hear 
today is, “I don’t want to get in- 
volved.”—Ros’r M HuvtTcuHins, edu- 
cator, in address at Simpson Col- 
lege, quoted in Christian Advocate. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—48 

Always try to drive so that your 
license will expire before you do.— 
Tit-Bits, London. 
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SERVICE—to Others—49 

The dimensions of a man’s life 
are determined by the causes to 
which he devotes himself—Bishop 
Wm C Martin, quoted in Houston 
Times. 


SIN—50 

Bear in mind that men who have 
made shipwreck of their lives be- 
gan with a sin as small as the sin 
of your life yesterday. — Megiddo 
Message. 


SPACE AGE—51 

Dr DuBridge of the Calif Inst of 
Technology, recently said that we 
know, in science, only a tiny frac- 
tion of what there is to know. 
Time recently reported that the 
Army Signal and Research Lab 
has found that “Space which has 
long seemed hardly more than an 
emptiness between the earth and 
stars now has a geography as com- 
plex as a mass of pipes and con- 
duits under city streets.”—Edito- 
rial, “Life is Ever Present,” New 
Outlook. 


SPEECH—52 

Civilization has been called “the 
victory of persuasion over force.” 
Of all the creative arts, speech- 
making or rhetoric is most directly 
dedicated to persuasion. In this 
one as in most other arts there are 
emotional kinds of persuasion and 
there are rational or intellectual 
kinds of persuasion. Both are im- 
portant, and successful artistic cre- 
ation effectively fuses the two.— 
PALMER WRIGHT, “Speech Making 
As a Creative Process,” Toastmas- 
ter, 2-’60. 
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STRENGTH—53 

One of the paradoxical lessons of 
the nuclear age is that at the mo- 
ment when we are acquiring an 
unparalleled command over na- 
ture, we are forced to realize as 
never before that the problems of 
survival will have to be solved 
above all in the minds of men. In 
this task the fate of the mammoth 
and the dinosaur may serve as a 
warning that brute strength does 
not always supply the mechanism 
in the struggle for survival—HEN- 
ry A KIsSsINGER, quoted in Partners. 


SUCCESS—54 

When asked what he believed a 
young man needed most to win 
business success in America today, 
Detroit newspaper publisher John 
S Knight said: “A trained mind 
. .. @n analytical mind with the 
ability to look at a problem objec- 
tively, consider all of the factors 
involved, weigh the various pos- 
sible solutions and come to a deci- 
sion.” — Wm L Roper, “You Can 
Get Rich,” Trained Men, Internat’l 
Correspondence Schools. 

The dictionary is the only place 
where success comes before work.— 
Man’s Shop, hm, House of Ensign, 
Cape Town, S Africa. 


TELEVISION—Religious—55 

A poverty of ideas, triteness of 
language, artistic dishonesty and 
cheapness .. . blatency and banal- 
ity characterize the churches’ use 
of television—JoHN E McMILLan, 
editor, Sponsor Mag. 


THEFT—56 

Thefts by employes forced more 
than 200 firms to go out of busi- 
ness in the U S in ’58.—Mar WALK- 
ER, Jnl of Business Education. 


TRADING STAMPS—57 

Trading stamps can be gold for 
a school. Short of cash but badly 
in need of new transportation, the 
principal of a Provo, Utah, paro- 
chial school had a brainstorm. He 
asked a trading stamp co if it 
would accept books of stamps in 
return for two school buses. The 
firm agreed and set a “price” of 
6,424 books — some eight million 
stamps—for a pr of 66 passenger 
vehicles —Education Summary. 


TRUTH—58 

That truth is mighty and shall 
prevail, I have no doubt; for the 
next race of men, if not for us. 
Truth can lose an argument, a 
nat’n, even a world—but it carries 
a creative core that is imperish- 
able, invulnerable, and innocently 
growing in the very heart of cor- 
ruption —Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
News. 


UNDERSTANDING—59 

To avoid rending the hearts of 
adults who have lost or have never 
had children, my husband has con- 
sistently refused to preach the us- 
ual Mother’s Day sermon. It has 
been amazing to note the reaction 
to this from childless couples, and 
single people, too, for whom this 
day has often been a wrenching re- 
minder of their loneliness. One 
couple, well past their 50th wed- 
ding anniv, came up after the serv- 
ice last Mother’s Day. The wife 
said, “We had a son once, who only 
lived for one day. Neither of us has 
ever really gotten over it.”—Exisa- 
BETH D Dopps, “Churches Have 
Childless Couples,” Presbyterian 
Life, 1-15-’60. 


VIRTUE—Vice—60 

The cultured man does not pre- 
tend to possess virtues, and he is 
suspicious of those who consider 
themselves virtuous, for he knows 
that virtue is often more danger- 
ous than vice because it tends to 
be free of the constraints of the 
conscience, that the sense of vir- 
tue can be as corrupting as the 
sense of power.—ASHLEY MONTAGU, 
The Cultured Man (World). 
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When young, I had to struggle 
sO 

To shun Temptation. Lately, 
though, 

The problem’s easing up—you 
see, 

Temptation’s started shunning 
me.—RICHARD WHEELER. 

61 
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WOMEN—Work—62 

Between 1950 and 1958, the per- 
centage of working wives rose fast- 
er among U S farm families than 
among city families or rural non- 
farming families. — Science News 
Letter. 


WORLD RELATIONS—63 

If you were to give most of these 
Western peoples two wishes, I 
would hazard the guess that the 
first wish would be for the disap- 
pearance of all Communists and 
the second for the disappearance 
of all friends and allies. Then, with 
all external botherations eliminat- 
ed, they could settle down and 
profitably mind their own business. 
—Barpara WarD, Five Ideas That 
Change the World (Norton). 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


One of those polite young men 
who are always helping out elderly 
ladies in distress and are always 
getting their comeuppance as a 
result tells us he got it again last 
wk when he came upon a lady 
sprawled, and furious, on one of 
the walks in Bryant Park. “I’m fit 
to be tied!” she spluttered as he 
helped her to her feet. “It’s never 
happened to anybody before in the 
history of the world!” she cont’d. 
“It would have to be me—just me!” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said the young 
man comfortingly. “It happens to 
people all the time. They’re walk- 
ing along and they just—well, they 
just fall.” She ther looked at him 
for a long moment. When he had 
begun to tremble properly, she said 
witheringly, “Not over a pigeon!” 
—New Yorker. a 


“ ” 


Turned down for a date, the guy 
moaned: “I don’t know what to do 
with my wk-end.” 

The gal suggested acidly, “Why 
not put your hat on it?” — Oral 
Hygiene. b 


An Old-Timer says progress has 
him confused. When he heard pool 
in his youth, he looked for a cue 
and chalk. Nowadays he doesn’t 
know whether it means to get your 
bathing trunks or the keys to the 
car.—Phoenizr Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


IVERN BOYETT 

The movie was about the 
French Revolution, movingly 
depicting the hardships of the 
average family. 

One stout and emphatic ma- 
tron, however, refused to be 
moved. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” she 
announced to her companion, 
and at least half the theater 
audience. “If they were so poor, 
how could they afford all that 
antique furniture?” 
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Forest Evashevski’s housekeeper 
at Iowa is devoutly religious. After 
a Rose Bowl victory, Hawkeye fans 
presented Ev with a new car. He 
drove it home, pulled up in front 
of his house, and strolled to the 
front porch. 

“What do you think?” Ev asked 
the housekeeper. 

The good woman appraised him 
Silently, then said, “Just remember 
the same people who praised Jesus 
also crucified Him.” — Scholastic 
Coach. d 

“In his will your late employer 
has named you as his beneficiary,” 
the lawyer explained to the sec’y. 

“It wasn’t me, sir,” she protested. 
“I know he had one but it wasn’t 
me, honestly!” — Brt McPHERsON, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. e 


sssseesee Qlte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


Even with income tax every mite 
helps, as with the little fellow on 
the bus when an enormously fat 
woman entered. She stood for a 
min glaring at the seated passen- 
gers and then demanded, “Isn’t 
some gentleman going to offer me 
a seat?” 

The itty-bitty fellow got up and 
said timidly, “Well, I'll make a 
small contribution.”—-LEo AIKMAN, 
Atlanta Jnl-Constitution. f 


“ ” 


A distinguished statesman, on a 
lecture tour, stayed at a small 
country hotel. An early riser, he 
went down to the dining room in 
the morning and found only one 
occupant who rose from his seat 
as he entered. 

“Sit down—sit down, son,” said 
the statesman kindly. 

“But—” protested the young 
man, “but I only want to get a 
salt shaker from the next table.” 
—Illustrated Wkly of India, Bom- 
bay. zg 


“ ” 


We were watching tv one after- 
noon with our 3-yr-old boy and his 
friend of equal longevity. The 
friend was quite insistent that he 
liked cowboys and nothing or no- 
body else. 

“Why do you like cowboys?” we 
asked. 

“Because,” the friend shot back, 
“they is trick on the raw.” 

Not to be outdone, our own son 
observed that while he guessed he 
liked cowboys pretty much, his ab- 
solute favorite tv fare was Dentist 
the Menace.—Television Age. h 


Truth is stranger than Fiction, 
probably because fewer people have 
been introduced to it—S S Bmp te. 

The way the modern girl dresses, 
she’s obviously a firm believer in 
“never leave off tomorrow what 
you can leave off today.” — J C 
SALAK. 

Now when a fellow says he’s 
been working on the railroad, it’s 
usually in an attempt to discover 
what they've done with his bag- 
gage.—PEP MEALIFFE. 

All the world’s a stage—where 
anyone who skis may be found in 
the cast—Cy N PEACE. 

It’s pretty hard to talk horse 
sense to a mule—Dan BENNETT. 


“ ” 


A successful home workshop pro- 
ject is one that makes your wife 
think you may have known what 
you were doing all along. — Kern 
KRraFT. 


“ ” 


A husband is a man who firmly 
believes he can eat his breakfast, 
read his newspaper, listen to his 
wife talk and not miss anything 
important.—_F G KERNAN. 

Operating a business is like a fat 
woman trying to get into a girdle 
—you push here and you push 
there to keep expenses down and 
they just pop up somewhere else. 
—ELLEN CARVER. 
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Moose On The Loose 
In Whittier, Alaska, the moose 
consider railway tracks their per- 
sonal right-of-way, and fight off 


anything, 
News item. 


including locomotives.— 


Up in the far and frozen north, 
Up in our last frontier, 
The moose, lacking grace, 
Think they own the place, 
And it’s hard to keep railway 
tracks clear. 


Yes, up in Alaska, our 49th state, 
When you start on a northern 
trip, 
You must be prepared 
To be slightly scared 
When a moose fights for owner- 
ship. 


The whistle may toot and the en- 
gineer yell, 
While the passengers lean from 
the coaches, 
But when moose stand firm 
You are bound to squirm 
As the speeding engine 
proaches. 


ap- 


See the moose out in front, with 
his head bent low, 
Eyes narrowed, and tight-lipped 
mouth. . . 
You can run right through, 
Or get out and shoo, 
Or stay, as I plan to, down south. 
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Sign on phone booth near an 
Army camp in Honolulu: “Limit 
your calls to four girls.”—Talk, In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. 


“ ” 


In reply to the toast to the bride 
I related the wonderful story about 
Bishop Bompas, the first Anglican 
missionary ever to venture into the 
Yukon. It seems the good Bishop 
once arrived amongst some Indi- 
ans and found to his dismay that 
no one in the band had been bap- 
tized, confirmed or married. So he 
proceeded without further ado to 
baptize, confirm and unite each 
couple in Holy Matrimony. After 
the mammoth service which lasted 
five hrs, the good Bishop asked the 
chief which part of the service the 
people had enjoyed the most. 
“Well, Bishop,” the chief repl’d, 
“we all liked being baptized, better 
still we enjoyed being confirmed, 
but best of all we just loved being 
remarried according to the ways of 
Mother Church.” “Why did you 
prefer the marriage service?” the 
Bishop asked suspiciously. “Be- 
cause we all got new wives,” ans’d 
the Chief with a twinkle in his 
eye.—E L H Taytor, “Four Yrs In- 
side a Yukon Dog Collar,” Queen’s 
Qtly, Queens Univ, Kingston, Can- 
ada, Winter ’60. j 


Primary school teachers eventu- 
ally tend to speak and think like 
their reading books, reports the 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 
One teacher in Shaw, Miss, it re- 
ports, got out of her brand new 
car when it was damaged in an ac- 


cident and exclaimed, “Oh! Oh! 
Oh! Look! Look! Look! D---! 
D---! D---!"—Education Digest. k 
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ErRwWIn D CANHAM, pres, U S 
Chbr of Commerce, and editor of 
Christian Science Monitor: “The 
fact that we in this country are a 
nat’n of many races is helping us 
to provide leadership in a diverse 
world. . Failure to respect the 
rights of man is the evil influence 
which poisons any society.” 1-Q-t 


G Rowland COLLINS, business 
administration lecturer at N Y 
Univ: “The time has come for the 
U S to say goodbye to its role of 
world philanthropist and, in its 
stead, assume the role of world 
banker.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Zenith Radio Corp’n has devel- 
oped the world’s ist high-fidelity 
hearing aid. It’s called the “Ex- 
tended Range” and offers a 98 per 
cent greater range of sounds than 
is possible thru present transistor 
hearing aids. The aid weighs only 
2 ounces, provides “the closest 
thing to normal hearing.” It con- 
tains a blit-in Telemike, an induc- 
tion pick-up for telephone use that 
eliminates room sounds. 

Here’s something else to help 
communication—underwater, that 
is. Now all the country’s 7 million 
skindivers can talk to each other 
instead of themselves, with the 


underwater Scubacom being mkt’d 


by Electro Voice, Inc, Buchanan, 
Mich. A battery-powered unit 
straps to the diver’s air tank. Mi- 
crophone is bit into face mask. 
Message is audible at a distance of 
up to 150 ft. The unit costs about 
$200. 

And finally, travelers can now 
buy a transistorized clock-radio, 
made by Pentron of Chicago. Pock- 
et-sized radio weighs 1 lb, operates 
more than 150 hrs on a single 9- 
volt battery. Clock (with a windup 
movement) can be set to turn the 
radio on or off at _ preselected 
times. $49.95. 





